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"^RESIDENT'S AnNUAL RePORT. 



To the Honorable Board of Regents : 

I have the honor to present to you my Report for the year 
ending June 30, 1875. 

THE FACULTIES. 

At the October meeting of the Board, Moses Coit Tyler, 
M. A., was elected Professor of the English Language and Liter- 
ature, and Charles N, Jones, M. A,, Instructor in Mathematics. 

At the special meeting of the Board in March, 1875, the 
resignation of Dr. E. W. Htlgard, Professor of Mineralogy, 
Geology, Zoology and Botany, dated March 8th, was accepted, 
and John E. Church, M. E., was appointed to complete the in- 
struction for the year in Geology, The resignation of Frederic 
H. Gerrish, M,D., Professor of Therapeutics, Materia Medica 
and Physiology, was accepted. 

At the special meeting in May, Alfred Hennequin, M. A., 
Instructor in French, was appointed Instructor in German and 
French, and was allowed leave of absence for a year. 

At the June meeting Samuel A, Jones, M.D., was appointed 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and John C. 
Morgan, M.D., Professor of Theory and Practice, in the Home- 
opathic Medical College. Jonathan Taft, D.D.S., was appointed 
Professor of The Principles and Practice of Operative Dentistry 
in the Dental College. The resignation of George B. Merriman, 
M.A., Adjunct Professor of Physics, was accepted. The resig- 
nation of Dr. A. Sager, Dean of the Medical Faculty, was ac- 
cepted. Prof. C. I: Walker, of the Law Department, was granted 
leave of absence for another year, and William P. Wells, M.A., 
was appointed Lecturer again in his stead. Frank J. Blackburn, 
M.A., and Henry F. Burton, M.A., Instructors in Latin, resigned 
their posts, and Elisha Jones, M.A,, was appointed Acting As- 
sistant Professor of Latin, to serve during the absence of Prof. 
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Walter. Prof. Frothinghara's duties were somewhat modified 
and his title was changed to that of Professor of Practical Anat- 
omy and Ophthalmic and Aural Surgery. William H. Pettee, 
M.A., was elected Professor of Mining Engineering, and Dr. 
Douglas, being transferred from his chair of Chemistry, was ap- 
pointed Professor of Metallurgy, Chemical Technology and Di- 
rector of the Chemical Laboratory. Will J. Herdman, M.D., 
was appointed Demonstrator of Anatomy. Frank Austin Scott, 
M.A., Instructor in German, resigned his place. 

A committee charged with power to act have appointed 
John A. Watling, D.D.S., Professor of Clinical and Mechanical 
Dentistry, and Dr. W. H. Jaekson, Demonstrator of Dentistry. 

The establishment of the Homeopathic Medical College, 
the Dental School, and the School of Mines adds seven Profes- 
sional chairs. One of these, the chair of Architecture and De- 
sign, was not filled at the June meeting. 

THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

Department of Literature, iSWe«ce, and the Arts. 

Kesident Graduates 10 

Seniors, 100 

Juniors, 78 

Sophomores, U 

Freshmen, 110 

In Selected Studies,-— 24 

In Pharmacy, &S 

In Analytical Chemistry (not enumerated elsewhere), 3 

478 
Department of Medieiiie and Surgery. 

Students — Total in the Department, 370 

Department of Law. 

Beniora, - 141 

Juniors, 204 

Total in the Department, 345 

Total in the University, _,.1193 

Compared with the previous year, this report shows a de- 
crease of 13 in the Literary Department, an increase of 56 in 
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the Medical Department, and an increase of 25 in the Law De- 
partment, a total increase of 77. 

The number of women in the "University was i?'z, distrib- 
uted as follows: in Ihe Medical Department 47 ; in the Law 
School, 3; in the School of Pharmacy, $; in the Department of 
Literature, Science and the Arts 5&, These last were classified 
thus ; Resident Graduates 2 ; Seniors 9 ; Juniors i r ; Sopho- 
mores 16 ; Freshmen 18 ; Select Studies, 8. 

As usual we draw our students from a wide area. Thirty- 
three States and Territories and Ontario i_ Canada), the Hawaiian 
Islands, Japan, Natal (South Africa), Liberia and Russia have fur- 
nished us students this last year. Michigan sends about the same 
relative proportion every year. 

DEGREES. 

Degrees were conferred as follows : 

Pharmaceutical Chemist, 18 

Civil Engineer, __ 20 

Baclvelor of Science, _ 18 

Bachelor of Philosophy,. _ 21 

Bachelor of Arts, — _ - 42 

Doctor of Medicine,- _ _ 79 

Bachelor of Law, — — 136 

Master of Science (in course), 4 

Master of Science {on examination), 1 

Master of Arts (in course), _ 27 

Maeter of Arts (on examination), 2 

Master of Philosophy (in course), 2 

Total, ~ 370 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
on one person, and the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on 
another. 

The graduating class in the Literary Department numbered 
loi, and was the largest class which has graduated at the Uni- 
versity. 

The decision of the Board to confer no Master's degrees 
after 1877 except on examination is warmly approved by the 
judicious friends of good learning, and we have many indica- 
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tions that it will act as a wholesome stimulus to our graduates to 
. pursue post-graduate studies. Candidates are already working 
for the higher degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 



^^D THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

I take pleasure in recognizing anew the indebtedness of the 
"University to our public schools. This Institution rests upon 
them as its foundation. While they maintain their excellence, 
and the interest of our citizens in them continues abated, nothing 
btit the saddest mismanagement can seriously disturb the pros- 
perity and usefulness of this Institution. The University is con- 
stantly repaying its debt to the schools ty sending to them thor- 
oughly trained teachers, who carry the inspiration of a generous 
culture to their work. Thus every year the schools and the Uni- 
versity are becoming more closely identified with each other so 
that no other State in the Union, I think, has an educational 
system so nearly approaching to organic completeness and unity 
as Michigan. The poorest child in the humblest cabin of our 
northern woods may pass from the log school-house through every 
grade of instruction, to the attainment of a collegiate and a 
professional education, almost without charge. 

The policy of receiving students from approved schools 
without examination still continues to produce satisfactory results. 
More than one half of our Freshman class is annually furnished 
by these schools, and their average preparation is found to be 
better than that of the rest of the class. Students were received 
on diploma last year as follows; from Detroit, 8 ; Jackson, i ; 
Coldwater, 4; Pontiac, 6; Flint, 4; Adrian, t ; Grand Rapids, 
3; Ann Arbor, 42; total, 70. It is proper to say that the size 
of the class from Ann Arbor is due largely to the attendance of 
non-resident pupils, who are attracted by the proximity of the 
school to the University. I think that only two preparatory 
schools in the United States now send as large classes to college 
as the High School of Ann Arbor. 

The aim of our Faculty is to cooperate with the School 
Boards and teachers in adapting the courses of the schools and 
of the University to each other. This has in the main been ac- 
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complished in such a manner as to lead to the continual elevation 
of the standard of work in the schools, and so of the standard 
of admission to the University. It is helieved that this has been 
as profitable to the schools as to the University* 

• In order to show how the subject appears from the teacher's point of 
view, tlie following extract is glvon from a paper read to the State Teachers' 
Association by Mr. J. C, Jones, Superlntenaenl of tlie Ponllae schoola, 
Spealting of our plan, lie says ; 

,11 experience of two years in such, relation, may 

. .dee 
nlndeH 

prcsEeo. rupuH lakeagi , 

epare far easier and much belter. 
— The vlsllB of the Univei'Bity committee are looted forward to and 
labored forward to with excellent spirit and Interest, which leads lo inn<!h 

' — -on about ihe Unlveruity and lis reqoiremenls, delerminlng many 

oolleee course than uuder Uieold Byslera. This increased omoant 
meot theereateal bcneaislo Ihe school, for it brings the Uiitver- 
■u the puplrs vision and constantly augments his desire to enter lis 

:e patting on paper my o' 



Baine,belbrenDdsince the Bcliooi has sQBiained this relation to the Uulver- 
Bity.slvlDBhlBopliiioiil, from which Iquole thefoilowliigi 

" 'In case of ihoee Intending to go to the UuiverBlty. the advantages of 
tbe diploma eystem are marked and undeniahle. Snch scndems tlo better 
worli,andinoreof n, and In a beller splrjl " 

seems eanler lot preparatory sliidenis I 

!„•,. •>.„ >r_> ".y there iBjHKt so mu< 

odgi'lt,or lod^ '- ' 

-._„„. — i increased taL ^ ,,„ 

savK: 'I consider this greatly IncreaEied aiuotint of'Iatk and thonght a 

collegB. lo bealmost the most powerful cause operating to prodm-e greater 
Intereiit In alady and better work. By so olten thinking of tbe University 
course, they are belter able lo kiok upon tbeir high school couive, in lla 
iroper perspecllveaspaitof an extended one; so tbey are more contented to 

I .„ii »,._,.. 1..^,, — --ool work, not being led away b "' 

smattering.' 

its success. They get into closer sympathy with the scliool, come to under- 
stand Ibe character of the work it is dotug, and become much moi'e earnest 

-' 4lh. It Inereases the number preparing for college. In 1ST2, In the Pon- 
tiaohitthsohooUtbenumher in I*lin, having a college coarse In view, were 
nine: Tn 18T«. tiilrt^n ; while we were not a flttle sururlsed, this fall (18T4|, to 
liiidUie number had Increased to thirty; and this, when the classes catering 



a perspecllveaspaitof an extended one; sotb 
telhemsetveHlo proper high school work, not I 
es for sliowy studies and general smattering.' 



e pupil physically a 
to entering coilege. For alTtiil't be has been wllllug ti 



M mentally. Saving labored long and EUCBessfnlly, li.. .,„, ^.^^ 

a certinoFtte, which eudH the worry and cram of the long vacation Just pre- 



not by tlm^, but ona<ita'itly. Ihrouib hU wbnie canrse, wnluh lb 
arable advaatEuie, begetting in bini good habits of study. 

'- 6th. It t«uds lo iibollsh partial courses uttd to throw pupils Into regular 
ones, arousing the splrltnf emolaclon among classes for the good of all. Tnia 
class spirit exerts a wonderful power over Its lesi resolute memburs. Indnolag 
Ihem tflcaiitinue bhair l.ibors, which usually results id » genuine love oi 
study posse olng litem. 

"Tilt. It reduoJ^ ttie paislbillt.y of partially prepared pupils of BUOh 
schonlafronmlippinglntooollege without a pretty thorough eiarnlnt 
And this Is at It should be, for li is not only an injury lo the seViool that .,—^^ 

Saplla be admitted to college, but is au Insult to tiie t&ithful ones who have 
illiiled the requiremeuts by hard slndy before entering. 

"8th. Thismay bcBlvenln Mr.Cliandler'a words; 'I am oonvlnoeil that 
with the present requirements for admission, a boy can be got Into the Ont' 
veraily in most case.s creditably, with at most two-thirdsofXiie work he must 
do togetadlplomaanl certitlcate, and Ihatao the average diploma student 
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this relation of the University to the High Schools have come 
chiefly from those, who are not familiar with the actual workings 
of our system.* We believe that we are just now about to suc- 
ceed in making more complete than it has been the mutual ad- 
justment of our work and that of schools, which can prepare 
students only for our scientific courses. It is not practicable for 
all the schools, which can give English courses, to keep up a 
classical department. Some schools have in the attempt to teach 
the classics to one or two pupils unduly increased their expenses. 
With the present distribution of population in Michigan it is 
enough that one or at most two High Schools in any one even of 
the more populous counties undertake the work of classical prep- 
aration for the University. Such schools having their income 
enlarged by fees from non-resident students can better afford to 
secure competent classical teachers. There is, however, no re- 
spectable High School in the State, which cannot do preparatory 
work, that the University with perhaps some unessential modifi- 



wtlldolialf BSinach again work lu passing over the same groiiDil,aH be 
would do under the old sygtem.' 

.. n.i. /. . 1., !,„. _«■__._ ig upcQ Hie leachar. TbiB Is, perhaps, lis 

- "•-"'• '!!''bm7 ■""" 

J, to post Iheraselves tliorouglily, to study oleaniessof 

, M present only the Decesaary facta and points, and to keep these 

slantly before the minds ol tnelrpupUs. There comeB of this, clor 

scboturstilp. 

" In cnnciusloD, notbliig has awalieiied a 

people tor (he University and it ■■- • 

the hlgb school! — ■■■■•-- ■'-' — 



" The present attllnde of the University toward the high scheoig of tills 
Stnte. has stlmnlateu every deparlmenlot those KchoolH. uud iniuscd new 
lifesnil vigor into every class. This seems to me Ibe freshest and healthiest 
stlmnlus which they have received since (he establishment of graded schools 
In this State." 

• President Eliot of Harvard College seems (o have expressed ao opinion 
vlthout being Colly acquainted -with the facts. In his last Annual Keport be 
says, atl«r brieay describing our system of receiving students on diploma, 
" that the Uulveraity should have been willing to try so unpromising an ex- 
periment proves that the lack of connection between the seoondfiry and the 
higher Instruction in Michigan must have been palnfally felt," It Is singn- 
lar that It should not have occnrred to President Eliot that the University 
could have ventured on the experiment only because fortunately the connec- 
tion between the secondary and the higher Instruction in Michigan is prob- 
ably closer than in any other Stale, and so the experiment was thought to 
give a promise of good reeulls, which has iu fact bf en fuldiled. 
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cation of its present requirements, can properly accept as suitable 
for its scientific courses. 

THE year's work. 

The work accomplished by the Faculties and the students 
during the year has been eminently satisfactory. A spirit of 
eariiestness and order has prevailed among the students of all the 
Departments. It is one of the conditions of work like ours that 
the petty mischief of some reckless student or a triumph in some 
athletic game will be paraded through the newspapers with more 
noise than the results of twelve months' manly and undemon- 
strative study of twelve hundred students. But those, who 
rightly estimate college work will not undervalue the intellectual 
. toil, which conscientiously performed, has proceeded in quietness 
and peace. 

There has been during the past year no important change in 
our mediods or courses. The freedom in the choice of studies, _ 
which is given to the Senior class, still yields happy results. It 
may be hoped that at no distant day it may be extended to the 
Juniors in regard to certain studies. 

In the Medical Department an important step was taken at 
the beginning of the year. An examination for admission was 
held. Though the requirements were very slight, it .was found 
necessary to reject some of the applicants, whose ignorance was 
profound. That ignorance did not prevent them obtaining ready 
admission to other schools. A more rigorous examination was 
determined on for the year 1875. ^ believe that no other Medi- 
cal School in the Union yet holds an examination for admission.* 
I am sure that we have taken a step in the right direction. We 
must proceed in raising the standard for admission just as rap- 
idly as we can without peril to the School. Happily there seems 
to be throughout the country and in the medical profession itself 
a new interest in the subject of medical education. On no edu- 
cational subject is an awakening of interest more needed. The 
present state of education in the profession is as disgraceful to 

?qnlre an exatDiiiall"ii ii) 1S77 and there- 
's also decidtil to hold preliminary ex- 
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the practilioners as it is dangerous to the palients. The Board 
of Regents have placed on record their purpose to do all they 
properly can to improve the standard of medical education. It 
is next to impossible for us to advance as rapidly as we desire, 
unless the profession will stand by us in our efforts and other 
medical schools will also show some courage in cofiperating with 
us. We appreciate the fact (hat schools, whose professors are 
dependent for their remuneration on the fees from students, can 
not afford to disregard numbers. Unhappily we have not income 
enough to enable ns to be entirely indifferent to the attendance. 
But there are cheering signs that a large number of physicians 
will sustain us in our attempt (o secure better preparation of the 
students for their work here, and more extended and improved 
courses of instruction. The erection of the new Hospital will 
materially enlarge our facilities for clinical instruction. 

The Law School has enjoyed marked prosperity during the 
year. When we cimsider how many Law Schools have been 
established in recent years in the West, it is very gratifying that 
the attendance on our School is undiminished. The appropria- 
tion made by the Regents for the increase of the Law Library 
has been judiciously expended, and has brought a very valuable 
and much needed addition of books to our shelves. But the 
Library room is altogether too strait for our needs. There seems 
to be no feasible way of securing proper accommodation for the 
Law Library, until we can have a new building for the General 
Library. The Law Library then can and must be removed to the 
first floor. 

The School of Pharmacy is attaining a reputation and a 
patronage which should not be overlooked. Its growth is regu- 
lar, steady and healthy. We have been constantly broadening 
the course of work, until now a very satisfactory significance at- 
taches to the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist from this Uni- 
versity. 

It is proper to say here that several of our Professors have 
during the year published works, which reflect honor on them- 
selves and the University. Dr. Cocker's work on The Theistic 
Conception of the WorM has lecently come from the press. 
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Prof. Adams's Democracy and Monarchy in France has passed 
to a second edition in this countrj , and a German edition has 
appeared at Stuttgard. Prof. Greene has published a work on 
- Graphical Methods for the Analysis of Bridge Trusses, extended 
to Continuous Girders and Draw Spans, Prof. Prescott one on 
Proximate Organic Analysis and one on the Chemical Examina- 
tion of Alcoholic Liquors, Prof. D'Ooge an edition of Demos- 
thenes on the Crown, Prof, Ten Brook a History of American 
State Universities with a Particular Account of the Rise and 
Development of the University of Michigan, and Prof. Olney 
has added some new volumes to his series of mathematical works. 
Prof. Watson went to China a year ago in charge of a parly 
sent out by the United States Government to olwerve the transit 
of Venus. On his return home through Egypt he was employed 
for some time by the Khedive in important geodetic work. 

THE LIBRARY. 

It appears by che Librarian's report that the additions to the 
Library during the past year have been as follows: Volumes: by 
gift, iz6 ; by purchase, 392 ; by binding of periodicals, 91 ; to- 
tal, 609. Pamphlets: by gift, 124; by purchase, 20 ; total, 144. 

I cannot but express again and with renewed emphasis ray 
opinion of the utier inadequacy of the appropriations which the 
condition of our Treasury enables you to make for the increase 
of our Library. No Library of its size is so much used. It is 
open all day and until g}i o'clock in the evening. It is not 
closed even in vacations. Yet frequently the spacious roomdoes 
not furnish sittings enough for the readers. There is a constant 
and eager demand for the best works in every department of 
science and letters. The efficiency of all the oral instruction 
given by our various Faculties is largely dependent on the aid 
which can be furnished by the Library to the student. It is not 
at all extravagant to say that ten thousand dollars annually for 
several years could be usefully expended for the purchase of 
books which may be deemed indispensable. Wc are not at all 
able to provide ourselves with books, which are absolutely essen- 
tial to our most urgent needs. Private munificence could not do 
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US a better service than by placing at our disposal a permanent 
fund for the increase of the Library. 

THE MUSEUM. 

Our collections are constantly increasing. The additions of 
botanical specimens during the year have been, 4,402 entries, 
11,766 specimens; of zoologic 1, 1,333 entries, 13,677 speci- 
mensj of geological and mineralogical, about 400 specimens ; 
of arch Ecological, 650 specimens. 

The most valuable additions have continued to be those sent 
by Mr. Steere, who has won so wide a reputation as an indefati- 
gable collector. The specimens he has sent from China and 
Formosa within the last twelve months are very interesting, I 
cannot but express the hope thatve may be so fortunate as to 
secure his aid in arranging his collections in our Museum. 

THE WILLIAMS PROFESSORSHIP. 

So much progress has been made in the endowment of the 
Williams Professorship of Physics that we may confidently expect 
the whole sum required to be raised at an early day. The in- 
come of the fund is to be enjoyed by the venerable and beloved 
Professor, whose name it bears, so long as he lives, and after his 
death is to be applied to the support of the chair of Physics. 
Offerings were never prompted by sincerer affection than that 
which has led the pupils of Dr. Williams to brighten and cheer 
his declining years by this proof of their devotion to him. May 
it not only gladden but prolong his serene and beautiful life ! 

AID FROM THE STATE. 

The Legislature at its last session treated us generously. 
They passed six appropriation bills for our aid, as follows ;* 

I. An act appropriating §5,000 to pay the expenses of 
bringing water to the grounds. 

z. An act appropriating ^113,000 to liquidate an indebted- 
ness, which we had incurred, 

3. An act appropriating $3,000 a year for two years for the 
establishment and support of a Dental School, 

• See Appeadlx A. for these Acts. 
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4. An act appropriating j8,ooo a year for two years for in- 
struction in a School of Mines, and 32,500 a year for two years 
for the purchase of apparatus. 

5. An act appropriating gS.ooo for a Hospital, on the con- 
dition that Ann Arbor should contribnle $4,000. 

6. An act appropriating 56^000 a year for the establish- 
ment and support of a Homeopathic Medical College, 

An ample supply of water has been obtained from springs 
on the land of Mr. Emanuel Mann, a little more than a mile 
southwest of the University. It flows through wooden pipes 
3,000 feet, to a cistern on State street, and is pumped from the 
cistern through iron pipes z,ooo feet, and forced into a tank in 
the tower adjacent to the Laboratory, The tank holds 40,00© 
gallons. The water is distributed by pipes to the various Uni- 
versity buildings. The need of this additional supply of water 
had become very pressing. The rainfall on our roofs did not 
furnish water enough to supply our steam boilers, to say nothing 
of the wants of the Hospital, the Medical College, and the Lab- 
oratory. We had no means of contending with fire. The dan- 
ger from fire is now so much diminished that we expect to secure 
a reduction in the cost of insurance equal to 12 per cent, of the 
cost of introducing the water. 

The debt which the Legislature lifted from our shoulders 
was incurred partly by the purchase of apparatus for the illustra- 
tion of scientific courses, and partly by the erection of an addi- 
tion to the Laboratory. The apparatus was indispensable in 
improved methods of teaching. The enlargement of the Labor- 
atory was rendered absolutely necessary by the fact that a hun- 
dred students more than the building could accommodate were 
waiting for tables. The alternative was to send these students 
away from our doors or to furnish the needed room and contrive 
as we best could to meet the expense. We believe that the State 
would not have wished ns to dismiss the waiting students from 
our halls. We hoped at the time to be able to remove the debt 
before long, even if we should have no special help from the 
State. But we are none the less appreciative of the timely aid 
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whifli in accordance ivilli the suggestion of the Governor was 
furnished us by the Legislature. 

The members of the Dental Profession in the State have for 
some time been desirous of securing the establishment of a Den- 
tal School here. The Regents and the Medical Faculty have 
repeatedly expressed to them an earnest wish (o cooperate with 
them in attaining their end. The grant of the Legislature en- 
ables us to set a School in operation. There seems good reason 
to expect for it a succes-sful future. Hardly any similar school 
in the country furnishes so thorough and extended instruction in 
those branches of medical science which are a part of the den- 
tist's education, and only one other offers the general advan- 
tages of University life to its students. Then there is a large 
territory near us, which is unprovided with such a School. There 
is no'ie in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, or Iowa. If 
the School prospers, as we may reasonably trust it will, ampler 
means will be required for its support, and doubtless will bepro- 

The establishment of the School of Mines was called for in 
the Legislature by members from the Upper Peninsula. Mining 
is so important an industry in that region that attention has nat- 
urally been turned to the importance of training young men for 
the profession of mining engineers. We had done what our 
facibties would permit in imparting such a technical education 
as a mining engineer should have, but we had long been ex- 
tremely desirous to do more. A joint committee of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives visited the University, and 
reported in substance that we were already giving thorough in- 
struction in many of the branches which were essential to the 
education of mining engineers, and that a School of Mines could 
be organized more economically and efficiently here than else- 
where. The act as finally passed provides for the appointment 
of a Professor of Mining Engineering, a Professor of Metallurgy, 
and a Professor of Architecture and Design, and assistants to 
these Professors, and for -the purchase of apparatus, models, 
drawings, etc., of the value of 55,000, The Professorship of 
Architecture and Design has not yet been filled, but we hope to 
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find soon a suitable person for the place. Tliere is great need 
of such a chair. We do not expect a large number of students 
at first in this School, but we think it will have a steady and 
healthy development. 

We have long felt the need of ampler Hospital accomtno- 
dations both for the comfort of patients and for the advantages 
of clinical instruction in the Medical School, The legislative 
appropriation of J8,ooo was available only when the city of Ann 
Arbor had paid $4,000 into the hands of our Treasurer. It is 
very gratifying to record the fact that the citizens with hardly a 
dissenting voice cheerfully and promptly raised the sum asked of 
them. Steps were taken at once to procure plans for the build- 
ings. Unexpected delays of the architect made it impossible to 
begin the work as soon as we had intended, but it is hoped that ' 
we shall be able to occupy the Hospital at an early day. We are 
erecting two pavilions 114 feet long and 30 feet wide, containing 
48 wards. The structures are built on the principles which ac- ■ 
cording to the best authorities should govern the construction of 
hospitals. 

The establishment of the Homeopathic Medical Colkge, it 
is hoped, puts an end to a, controversy which has been pro- 
longed, unpleasant, and in some respects harmful to the Univer- 
sity. It is not necessary to recite the history of the controversy. 
The Regents in the exercise of authority vested in them by the 
Constitution of the State have consistently and wisely declined 
to obey every law, which asked them to appoint Professors to 
teach the Homeopathic system of medicine in the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, since from its establishment that De- 
partment had been under the charge of a Faculty, who believe 
that system to be false. But the iaw enacted last winter, pro- . 
viding for a Homeopathic College with a distinct arid separate 
organization, and furnishing funds for its support, has met with 
a prompt recognition from the Board. Professors approved by 
the Michigan Homeopathic Medical Society and by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Homeopathy, a National Association, were ap- 
pointed to the chairs of Theory and Practice of Medicine and 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, a commodious lecture room 
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wa? provided, and all other needful arrangements were made for 
the accommodation of the School. 

It ma.y not be inappropriate briefly to indicate the plan of 
organization of this College, since misapprehensions prevail in 
some quarters. It is a college or school as independent and dis- 
tinct in its organization from other schools or colleges in the 
University as the Law School is distinct from the Department of 
Literature, Science and the Arts, Its affairs are controlled ex- 
clusively by its own Faculty. Persons desiring to obtain a de- 
gree in this College are registered and matriculated by themselves. 
If they graduate, they receive the diploma of the Homeopathic 
Medical College. It is a general rule of the University that 
students in one School or Department may attend lectures in 
any other under such regulations as may be deemed wise. It is 
entirely in accordance with this usage that matricuiants in the 
Homeopathic Medical College study Theory and Practice and 
Materia Medica in that College, and attend lectures on Anatomy, 
Surgery, Physiology and Obstetrics in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. In fact students, who' were believers in the 
Homeopathic system of medicine, have always been found in 
our medical classes, as in the classes of most medical schools of 
reputation. The Professors in the old School at the end of their 
term examine all students who offer themselves for examination, 
and certify to the Regents the results. The Professors in the 
Homeopathic College pursue the same course with their students. 
The Regents award the degrees. Matriculants in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery will receive the diploma of that 
School, if thev have passed their examinations with sufficient 
credit ; matriculants in the Homeopathic School will on the same 
conditions receive the diploma of that School. 

It is believed that reasonable men of both schools of medi- 
cine will agree that this is a judicious method of carrying the 
law of the State into effect. So much feeling has been awakened 
by the discussions and collisions of the two Schools in all parts 
of the country, and especially in Michigan, that no possible plan 
for setting up a Homeopathic College here could escape criticism. 
But leading men of both Schools have expressed their acquies- 
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ceil e in the \\a.\ adopted It i hoped tl it our organ zatioii of 
work w II b> Its actual operation rommend it elf to the approba- 
tion of the public I teel that praise j'^ justly due to the Pro- 
fessors m the Department of Med cine and Surgerj who under 
the tire of criticism sometime-i harsh and ungracious from cer- 
tyn of their prole-Aionil brethren have stood stead h at their 
posts It the risk of being n s>rei resented and even aluraniated. 

If no unexpected embarrassments arise from this nteresting 
experiment in mea cal education — for such we must consider the 
attempt to have two different s>stems of medicine taught, even 
1 separate c alleges in the same University — one obstacle to 
serur ng needed a d from the Le£(islature tor the Instil ition is 
removed W hene^er help was asked manj friends of Homeop- 
ith> dechned to favor any grants unless Professors of the 
Homeopathic s^attm of medicine were appointed To others, 
who reall) cared nothing for Hotneopath) a Lonvenient excuse 
was offered lor opposing apptopr a ions loi the University, The 
argument and the excuse for refusing us assistance are now re- 
moved. 

The aid which the Legislature gave us last winter must be 
regarded as of great importance, not only because it secures an 
immediate enlargement of the scope of our work, but because it 
seems to promise yet larger help in the future. In view of the 
recent legislation it does not appear extravagant to assume that 
the State is now fairly committed to the policy of concentrating 
here whatever schools for higher education it may hereafter set 
up, and of giving to the schools already established at ihis place 
an adequate support. Any school planted here enjoys collateral 
advantages which cannot be afforded elsewhere in the State, and 
every new school brings its quota of strength to the other schools 
and interests a new circle of friends in the whole Institution. 
We trust that we are not over-sanguine when we say that we now 
start upon a new era in the history and work of the University. 

But it is prudent to guard against an error, into which those 
not familiar with our affairs may fall. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the generous legislation of last winter increases by 
a penny our pecuniary resources for the work which we have 



heretofore been doing. Not a dollar of all the appropriations 
goes to enlarge the funds on which we depend for the current 
expenses of the Academic Department, the Medical Department 
or the Law Department, the Library or the Museum. On the 
contrary the increase in incidental expenses, for the present at 
least, may make some draft on our general fund. We are still in 
sore need of money for scientific apparatus and for books, and 
must soon have more buildings. It is only by the most careful 
vigilance over every dollar, only by refusing to our Professors 
means of illustration which seem well nigh indispensable, and 
by reducing our Library fund to a discreditable sum, that we are 
able to keep out of debt. If an Institution like this is really 
doing what it ought, its needs, its demands, must constantly in- 
crease. It was in wise recognition of this fact that the Legisla- 
ture in 1873 jset apart for the aid of the University a tax of 
one-twentieth of a'mill on the ratable property of the State. It 
was expected that as the State should grow in wealth, the income 
of the University would be increased. But it appears that there 
is grave doubt whether the appraisals which the counties will 
report to the State Board of Equalization in 1876 will be larger 
than the revised appraisal which the Board made in 1871. In 
that case, the design of the legislators that the income of the 
University from the tax should be enlarged in 1876, will be 
thwarted, unless the State Board come to our relief by raising 
the appraisal, as their predecessors did in 1871. It is to be hoped 
that the Board in determining their action will not overlook this 
consideration. The Report of the Finance Committee of the 
Board of Regents, appended to this Report, will show our finan- 
cial condition at the end of our fiscal year, June 30, 1875. It 
is certain that unless the one-twentieth of a mill tax yields us a 
larger sum after 1876 than it does at present, viz., ^31,500, we 
shall be most seriously embarrassed. We shall be compelled not 
only to check the expansion of our work, we shall have to cur- 
tail our work or do it less efficiently, I do not believe that the 
State of Michigan wishes us to curtail our work. She feels s 
just pride in what the University has been able to accomplish. 
So long as we use wisely and economically the funds she en- 
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trusts to our care, she will not cease to provide for our most 
pressing wants. We therefore do not hesitate to set forth those 
wants with the utmost frankness, and anew to coraniend the 
University with all its glorious possibilities to the good State 
which has done so n:\uch for it in the past. 
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APPENDIX A. 



The following Acts were passed by the Legislature of Mkh- 
igan at the session of 1875 ■ 

AN ACT M provide for a Svippiy of Water for (.lie L'nLverBlty of Miohi- 

Sectios 1. The Pefipls uj the State- of Michigan enact, That 
for the purpo>4e of supplying the Univereity of Michigan with 
water, there shall be and la hereby appropriated out of any fuude 
in the treasury of the State of Michigan not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of five thousand dollars. Said moneys shall be 
expended under ttie direction of the Board of Begente of the said 
University, and shall be drawn from the treasury on the presen- 
tation of the proper voucher of the Treasurer of the said Board 
to the Auditor General, and on his warrant to the State Treas- 
urer ; and no money shall be drawn by virtue of this act by such 
R^ents, unless they shall have first filed with the Auditor Gen- 
eral an estimat« and statement Rhowin^ the purpose for which 
such money is required, and none shall be drawn further than 
is required to pay for labor done, and materials furnished. 

Approved April 3, 187S- 

AN ACT to provide for paying the nutEtandlDg interest-bearing W»rrantH 
of the XAlverHlly of Mlehlgan. 

81'X:th)N !. The Peapls of the State of Michigan enact, That- 
there shall be and is hereby appropriated out of any funds in the 
treasury of the State of Michigan not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of thirteen thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the purpose of paying the outstanding interests 
bearing warrants on the treasury of ftie University of Michigan. 
Said money shall be drawn from the treasury on the presentation 
of said warrants accompanied by the proper voucher of the Treas- 
urer of the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan to 
the Auditor General, and on his wari^nt to the State Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take immediate effect. 

Approved April 2X, ISTS. 

AN ACT to provide /or an Appropriation to enable the Boai-d of Regents to 
establish and maintain a neotal Sctiool In connection with tlie. Medical 
DepBrtmenl of the State Univeralty. 

Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enad.. That 
there shall be and is hereby appropriated out of any funds in the 
treasury of the State of Michigan, not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of three thousand dollars for each of the years eighteen 
hundred and seventy-five and eighteen hundred and seventy-six, 
for the purpose of enabling the Board of Regents to establish 
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shall be drawn from the treasury, on the presentation of the 
proper voucher of the Treasurer of said Board to the Auditor 
General, and on his warrant to the State Treasurer. 
Approved May i, 1S75. 



AN ACT l« organize a School of Mines in the Uai vers Ity of MlcUigau. Uiees- 
tabliBhment of additional pruressorKhlp«, nnd making appropriations fi>r 
malateaauce of tbesaine. 

Sbction 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact. That 
the Board of Hegents of the University of Michigan are hereby 
authorized to establish a School of Mines in connection with the 
polytechnic department of tliat Institution, to be called the 
Schwd of Mines of the University of Michigan. 

Sbc, 2. The Boar<l of Kegeuts are hereby- authorized to 
establish and maintain in the University of Micliigaa at least 
three professorships : one of Mining Engineering, one of Metal- 
lui^y, and one of Architectui-e and Design, witli the necessary 
assistant instructors. 

Skc, 3. That for the jirofesMorships and assistant instructors 
mentioned in section two, and also tor the general expenses of 
said School of Mines, and of the professorship of architecture and 
design, there shall be assessed upon the taxable property of the 
State for the year eighteen hundred and seventy-five, and also tbr 
the year eignteen hundred and seventy-six, the sum of eight 
thousand dollars for each of said years, which sum shall be paid 
to the treasurer of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan, in two e<iual suras, on the first days of May and No- 
vember of the year eighteen hundredandseventy-six, andof the 
year eighteen hundjred and seventy-seven, upon a requisition of 
the treasurer of said Board of Begents, the requisition being ac- 
companied by a certiflcate of the president and secretary of said 
board, stating that the amount so drawn, is to be applied to the 
purpose specified in this section. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Regents shall commence the equip- 
ment of said school with tlic necessary engines, boDers, andT ma- 
chinery, serviceable models or furnaces, pumps, hoisting appara- 
tus, and other mechanical mining appliances ; serviceable mod- 
els of shaft-work, mining stnictures,TjrldgeB, transportation ears, 
riiada, appliances for crushing, stamping, washing, and reduction 
of roclt and ores, the display of tools, implements, apparatus, 
drawings, maps, photographs, and specimens of minerals and 
metals and all else needful and necessary for Imparting to stu- 
dents the highest theoretical and best practical instruction ac- 
cording to the constant improvement from time to time made in 
the methods of mining and quarrying, and in architecture and 
design. 

Sec. 5. That there be appropriated hereby from any money 
in the treasury of the State of Michigan not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of two thousand five hundred dollars for the year 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five (1875), and two thousand 
five hundred dollars for the year eighteen hundred and seventy- 
six (1876), to, be expended under the direction of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Michigan, for the purposes men- 
tioned in section four of this act; and this sum so appropriated 
shall be placed by the Auditor General to the credit or the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, designated as "special fund ti)r the estab- 



pose of carrying o 
sum of Ave thousand doltars ; and the same shall be incorporated 
in the State tax as follows, to wit : for the year eighteen hundred 
and seventy-five (1875), two thousand five hundred dollars ; for 
the year eighteen hundred and seventy-six (1876), two thousand 
five nundred dollars ; which taxes, when and as collected, shall 
be credited up ta the general fund of the State to reimburse the 
same for the amount drawn from it as provided for in section 

Sec, 7, That the sum appropriated, as provided for in section 
tiveof this act, shall be paid to the treasurer of the Board of Be- 
gents of the University in any sum or sums he may require, up- 
on his filing with the treasurer of the Stat« of Michigan his 
voucher, accompanied by the certificate of the president and seo- 
reteuy of the Board of Begents of the University of Michigan, 
certifying that the sum so asked for is needed to liquidate obliga- 
tions of the University then already incurred and due for the 
purposes specified in section five of this act. 

Sec. H. The Board of E^^eots shall yearly hereafter, in the 
annual report of the University, Include a detailed statement of 
the expenditures out of the above appropriations for their respec- 
tive objects. 

Sec. 9, The president of the University shall be provided 
at all reasonable times, upon application, for the purposes of the 
School of Mines, with atetrac^j of all statistical tables and other 
information resulting from mining and quarrying, that shall 
eonie into the possession of the various State offices. 

Approved May 3, 1S75. 



AN ACT raabine appcoprtations for the building of a Uospiial ii 

with the UnlverBlly of Michigan, aadfor tlie equipment of the SB 
bospital stores and fumitare. 
Section 1. The Petmle of the State of Miehigan enact. That 
there shall be and is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in 
the treasury of the State of Michigan not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of five thousand five huii<ired dollars, for the purp<ffie of 
building a hospital in connection witli the University of Miohi- 
^n, which said money shall be expended under the direction of 
Hie Board of Regents of [the] said University, and shall be drawn 
from the treasury on the presentation of the proper voucher of 
the treasurer of said boiu^ to the Auditor General, and on his 
warrant to the State treasurer ; and no money shall be drawn by 
virtue of this a«t by such Regents unless they shall have first 
filed with the Auditor General an estimate and statement show- 
ing the purpose for which said money is required ; and none shall 
be drawn further than is required to build such hospital in pay- 
ment for labor and material furnished. 



the further sum of two Uiousand five hundred dollars, to b 
pended under the direction of -the Board of Regents of said Uni- 
versity for equipments, supplies, and such hospital stores as they 
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